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THE BROAD STONE, PARTSH OF FINVOY, 
COUNTY OF ANTRIM. 

In the recesi of a mountainous ridge, called the Craigs, 
the surface of which is highly diversified by wild flowers 
and heath, dividing into serpentine walks its carpet 
of the richest green, stand the ruins of a magnificent tem- 
ple, supposed to have been of druidical erection, called the 
Broad-stone. The altar, or covering stone, was formerly 
tupported by five others, upwards of four feet in height ; 
three of these have been taken away within memory, leav 
ing one end of the a!tar on the ground, and the other 
leaning against the remaining supporters, as seen in the 
annexed view. 




This stone is ten feet in length, nine feet in breadth, by 
one thick, beneath which is said to have been formerly a 
chamber communicating with two smaller apartments, ex- 
tending northward, and covered with stone. At present 
no certainty on this head can be obtained, as where those 
excavations are said to have been, are filled up. Adjoining, 
on the north-east, is a round cavity about two feet in 
diameter, neatly faced with stone, called the giant's-pot, 
which is said to have extended into the adjoining chambers. 
The ruinous state of the structure frustrates all researches 
ai to this statement, which, however, would seem to have 
been true. On the south of the altar is a large stone 
detached from the supporters ; and on the opposite 
aide stood formerly another of similar dimensions : the 
probable use of these has not been even surmised. Ad- 
joining, on the north-west, are the remains of a stone cir- 
cle ; and vestiges of a similar erection are seen on the 
aouth-east. These, as well as the altar, appear to have 
keen formerly encompassed by a circle of large stones, 
forty-three feet in diameter; the greater part of the 
ground within this enclosure is said to have been exca- 
vated. 

According to tradition, an ancient giant lies here interred ; 
the Broad-atone is said to mark out his grave ; and a Tittle 
northward are three stones nearly seven feet high, said to 
point out the tombs of an equal number of his followers. 

r S. M. S. 



EVELEEN O'CONNOR— AN IRISH TALE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " CHARLEY FRASER." 

I was travelling once in a remote part of Ireland, and 
being doomed to the annoyance of waking in the Irish 
inn of an Irish country town, for the arrival of an Irish 
atagc coach— circumstances which I then considered suf- 
ficiently prominent in the catalogue of human miseries— I 
was naturally anxious to distinguish the first sight or even 
aound of the vehicle that was to bear me from them ; and 
accordingly I took my station in the window, where, how- 
ever, my listlessness was soon dispelled by finding 1 had 
ittracted the attention of an object, who directly engaged 



mine. It was a young woman, who had placed herself hi 
the street, exactly opposite to me. Hgr appearance waa 
such as must altogether produce an instantaneous interest 
in a beholder* mind : her arms were crossed on her 
breast, so that each hand — not the ruddy hands of a coun- 
try damsel — but pale, bloodless-looking, and attenuated, 
lay almost on the opposite shoulder; an attitude which, 
joined to the expression of her up-turned face and eyes, 
gave her a sort of beseeching air well calculated for effect 
— and it produced on me the effect I thought was de- 
signed, for I immediately threw some money into the 
street. My unasked donation was not, however, unnoticed 
— the melancholy of the fine eyes that were still fastened 
upon me was suddenly illumined with a brightness that 
shone over, but did not dispel it — while, without chang- 
ing her attitude, she broke out into a sweet, wild, sad 
song : its untaught breathings seemed to come from the 
very soul of sorrow. The deceptive brilliancy too, that 
danced fitfully over the gloom of her countenance, and 
the deep-speaking sadness of her eyes, seemed to tell a sad, 
sad tale of the anguish that had made shipwreck of the 
peace and hope of her mind forever. 

I rang the bell, to inquire the history of this interesting 
looking creature, and heard that she was " a poor inno- 
cent that everyone was good to." Had she no friends, I 
asked. u O yes ! plenty — evert/ one is friends to her, 
poor soul r " But no individual friends— no relations — 
no one to take care care of her ?" " Sure God takes care 
of her, when he took away the crature's rason; there was 
an ould man used to go about with her ; people said he 
washer father— but he was quite worn out; and one day 
they found him lying dead by the wayside, a little beyant 
the town, and she sitting beside him, not screeching or 
crying at all at all, but jist as quite (quiet) as if she waa 
watching a child sleeping itf its cradle : they say she come 
from the other side o* the mountains, and that her name 
is Eveleen O'Connor." 

Eveleen O'Connor ! I repeated, and instantly recalled 
to mind a story I had heard wlu n last in the place to 
which I was now going, and which had been the subject 
of intense interest ):i tiie family among whom I was then 
visiting. 1 desired that poor Eveleen might be brought 
into the room where my lunch yet remained on thf 
tabic : she did not speak at all ; but while eagerly partak- 
ing of the food, I had an opportunity of observing her 
more closely. Her features were handsome, even strik- 
ingly so, but her complexion very sallow, probably through 
suffering ; her eyes, which first attracted my notice, wenc 
singularly fine, of a clear dark hazel, and at times bofie 
scarcely any traces of an unsettled mind : the tight 
short sleeves, and closely fitting body of a dark blue lin- 
sey-woolsey gown, shewed her wasted but finely formed 
figure to advantage: she wore neither cap nor bonnet; 
her hair was drawn back from the forehead, and fastened 
up behind with a sort of skewer, as ii common in every 
part of Ireland. As soon as her meal was ended, she broke 
out again into her wild, sweet song, which lasted tilt the 
< aach came up that was to convey me to the native place 
of the? poor unconscious being I left an outcast and an 
alien in " the place of strangers.*' 

Eveleen O'Connor was the daughter of a man who was 
-not only, in the language of the country, well to do in 
the world, but who, both in his own opinion and that of 
his neighbours, derived considerably more importance 
from the ancestral honours he reckoned, than from the 
acres of land which he possessed. Brian O'Connor could 
boast, in the phraseology he learnt from the village peda- 
gogue, of* being descended in a direct and mathematical 
straight line from the ancient kings of Ireland :" nor were 
the smallest doubts entertained by any one of the legiti- 
macy of his claims, or the mathematical precision of his 
line of descent; the unequivocal evidence supplied by the 
name of O'Connor determined that point, for every O'Con- 
nor ?nust be a descendant of the great Roderick, who, to 
use a favourite speech of Brian's, was " the renowned and 
unfortunate king of a renowned and unfortunate land. ' 

The hereditary pride of Brian O'Connor was, however, 
chiefly shown in the garrulity of an old simple-minded 
man ; but in his son, who, after his kingly ancestor had 



